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SUMMARY 


[■)roset)ts the .--i stray win di .inv-'nW; inaten 

rJr'jOMi^t arnr*nq qirls anU ))jyr; in secondary solir.nls i.n 

lt<nsv;ana. Yhe study arMS^32 out or t)\n ctancern eiinressed bv 

v/oiu^'n's qroups in Botswana over what apnearod to be a hiqn rate 
of scIk.h'i] fj i i''1 preqnatU'Y, and the effecos ^ b.i s t.n he havinq 

upon q i r 1 a ^ sr'h(> 0 1 car 0 er s ♦ 

The rd;atistir's then available r:ou 1 rl not ario(|untely answer the 
questions of wl'ietlier' schori.i (linr)cMit v/as a more serious nrrjblem 

aiTvanq qirin than l^oys, 'jr t„o Vvdiat extent preanancy accounted ftir 

dropout arnonq girls. For these reasons, tdie present study was 
confinet eel, 

The main aims of the study were to examine the incidence of 
dropout among girls and boys during junior and senior secondary 
school; to identify the major reasrms for school dropout; and to 
exnmii^e some of the implications of dropout. The major focais of 
the study was upon gender differences in dropout behaviour. 

Tv;o alternative methods were used to examine the rate and causes 
of dropout. The first involved the use of national enrolment and 
examination statistics, while the second involved the tracing of 
individual students through school records. The second method 
was necessary in order to identify the reasons for dropout. Both 
the incidence and causes of dropout were investigated in two 
nationa1 cohorts. 

The study found that there vjere significant differences in the 
extent of dropout between government and community schools, and 
between girls and boys. At the junior level, overall dropout 
rates in government schools were found to be around 12 per cent, 
and at least 40 per cent in community schools. The dropout rate 
at the senior level was around 7 per cent. 

There were marked gender differences in the incidence of dropout 
at all levels. In government schools, the dropout rates for 
qirls were more than double those for boys at the junior level, 
cand four times higher at the senior level. In community 
£u:hools, 45 per cent of girls dropped nut of the junior cycle 
compared with 30 per cent of the boys. 

The primary cause of school dropout among girls v/as pregnancy, 
accounting For more than 75 per cent of all, female dropout. The 
two main reasons given to account for dropout among boys were the 
inability to pay school fees anrl a .lack of interest in school. 
The results reveal an urgent need to take issue with the problem 
of schoolgirl pregnancy, not only to improve the internal effic¬ 
iency of Botswana's secondary schools, but also to halt the waste 
of human notential and the personal suffering which teenage 
pregnancy freq\iently entails. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Tn recent years, much concern has been expressed about t-Tio evterb 
of teenape pregnancy in Br^tsvjana. A svmnnsium hold in IhRS to 
mark International l/nmen's Hay brought attention to the social 
and economic implications of teenane pregnancies, especially tor 
girls still attending school. Several sneahers claimerl that 
schoolairl pregnancy is retarding the educational advancement nf 
women, causing a substantial number of girls to drop out of 
secondary school every year. 

As yet, however, no adequate data has been available to substant¬ 
iate these claims. Is school dropout a more serious problem 
among girls than boys? If so, what are the reasons? Is preg¬ 
nancy a major cause? 

To answer these questions, the present study was conducted- Its 
aim was to gather more accurate and complete information about 
the incidence and reasons for dropout among girls and boys in 
secondary school. As Deble (1980), in a major review of internat¬ 
ional studies concerning school wastage among girls points out, 
most emphasis in policies regarding the education of girls has 
been given to access: 

Although wastage is always referred to in official 
statements on education in general, it becomes a 
secondary issue where girls are concerned. Everything 
takes place as if the important thing were access to 
education and as if problems related to the educational 
process should necessarily solve themselves (Deble, 
1980:91)- 

Consequently, little research has been conducted on the school 
careers of girls. There are as yet 'few comprehensive and thor¬ 
ough studies on the progression of female enrolments , and there 
is a severe paucity of knowledge concerning the conditions v;hich 
influence this progression (Deble, op* cit:54). This is particul¬ 
arly true of the secondary level, where even basic promotion, 
x“epei: 1 .1 i on rind dropout rates for girls are rarely available. 

To date, the major source of information concerning the extent of 
dropcJLit in secondary schools in Botswana has been ^he official 
enrolment statistics. However, these statistics underestimate 
the rate of dropout, and also give no information at ail regard¬ 
ing the causes of dropout. This study attempts to rectify the 
situation by examining the incidence and causes of dropoiit using 
alternative data sources. Tn addition, it examines and attempts 
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to ejuciciate the major differences in dropout behaviour between 
airls and boys. 


1.1 The Aims of the Study 


'^he study had three main aims: 

1. To examine the incidence of dropout during junior and 
senior secondary school in order to obtain more accurate esti¬ 
mates of dropout rates than those currently available, 

7. To identify the major reasons for dropout during the 
junior and senior cycles- 

3. To examine some of the implications of dropout. 

Accordingly, the study consisted of three stages. The first 
stage investigated the incidence of dropout among two specific 
cohorts, using the national enrolment statistics and 
individualised student data collected from schools. The results 
of these analyses, as well as the methodology, are presented in 
Chapter 3. 

In the second stage of the study, the reasons for dropout were 
investigated among students in the two cohorts. The results of 
this stage are described in Chapter 4. 

The third stage of the study consisted of an examination of the 
consequences and implications of dropout- This discussion forms 
Chapter 5. Chapter 6 gives an overview of the progress of girls 
and boys through the entire secondary cycle, taking into acount 
both dropout and 'pushout"" rates. Throughout the report, the 
major focus is upon gender differences in relation to dropout 
behaviour. 

Before proceeding further, however, some conceptual clarification 
of the term 'dropout' is required. 


1.2 What is a Dropout? 


There are many different ways of defining and measuring dropout. 
A dropout is generally defined as "someone who has not graduated 
from, or is not currently enrolled in, a full-time, state- 
approved education program" (Rumberger, 1987:105). This means 
that those people who subsequently obtain qualifications equiv¬ 
alent tu secondary school diplomas are nevertheless considered to 
be drf:)pot3ts, along with those still enrolled in school after the 
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stanclarrl cnrnpletion time. 


Mar rower def ini t inns of dropout enc''nTipar5s only those who never 
complete their secondary education c^r obtain equivalent mualific- 
ations, ?his «lefinition takes account of the fact that some 
dropouts do eventually return to school and graduate, or obtain 
equivalent credentials throvigh alternative avenues. 

As Pallas (1987) points out, dropouts can be classsified as 
either 'stayouts' or 'returnees'. Stayouts are those dropouts 
who never return to the educational system, while returnees are 
dropouts who return to the educational system at least once. The 
'educational system' here refers not only to the same school as 
was previously attended but also other schools or alternative 
delivery systems. Some returnees come and go again without 
completing their studies ('drop-ins'), while others return and 
eventually earn a certificate or its equivalent (returnee- 
completers). These different paths through secondary school are 
illustrated.in Figure 1. 


Student 



credential credential 


Figure 1. Alternative Educational Paths Through Secondary School 
(from Pallas, 1987) 


The methods used to measure dropout are tied to the definitions 
used. In developed countries, it is common to calculate high 
school graduation or completion rates from the number of high 
school graduates in a given age or grade cohort at a specific 
point in time (Pallas, 1987). In this case, returnee-completers 
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are included with the stayins. Those stayins who have repeated 
or make slower than normal progress for some other reason are 
implicitly considered as dropouts, since they do not graduate at 
the same time as the rest of their cohort. 

In developing countries, where only a small proportion of the 
eligible population may be attending secondary school, such a 
measure cannot be used to estimate dropout. Instead, it is 
necessary to make a more restrictive analysis, based largely upon 
high school enrolment statistics. Dropout rates can be calc¬ 
ulated from the number of students in a given cohort who fail to 
complete their courses within the allotted time. In theory, it 
should be possible to complement these figures with those for 
returnee-completers: those who either returned to the same school 
or school system, or who managed to graduate through an altern¬ 
ative route. In practice, however, such an exercise would be 
costly and time-consuming. 

The definition of dropout chosen for the present study refers to 
all students from a given cohort who fail to complete a course of 
study within the usual time. Although it is apparent that some 
of these 'dropouts^ do eventually return either to school, to 
night school, or take up a correspondence course, it is not 
possible to relate these figures to the enrolment data* Esti¬ 
mates of the number of returnee-completers are unfortunately not 
available for Botswana. However, the issue has special relevance 
in relation to girls, and will be discussed later in the paper. 

This report deals with dropout at the secondary level in Bo¬ 
tswana. The Botswana secondary school is divided into two cyc¬ 
les, the junior cycle and the senior cycle, which are regarded as 
two separate courses of study for the purposes of this report. 
Hence, a Mropout' is defined as a student who begins either the 
junior or senior cycle, but leaves before completing the full 
course. It does not include all those students who leave the 
education system between junior and senior secondary school be- 
cavise they were not successful in the selection process for the 
senior level. 

The incidence and causes of dropout will be considered here at 
two levels: at the junior secondary level and at the senior 
secondary level. Two types of schools exist at the junior level, 
government and community schools, while only government schools 
offer senior level courses* The incidence of dropout will be 
considered in both types of schools, but the information regard¬ 
ing the causes of dropout relates only to government schools. As 
mentioned previously, gender differences in relation to the inci¬ 
dence and causes of dropout are the main focus of the report. 

A final comment on the term '"dropout'*. The term carries 
pejorative connotations, and has been used here only for want of 
a more appropriate one. It is not intended to imply that all 
students who drop out of school do so of their own volition. In 
the present study, many of the students classified as ^dropouts^ 
were actually expelled from school. This is especially 
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significant. for girls, as pregnancy is followed by automatic 
expulsion. Given the choice, it is probable that many of the 
girls expelled for being pregnant would have libed to continue 
their schooling. The term 'dropout' does not appear applicable 
in this case. Or is it? Perhaps pregnancy itself should in some 
cases be seen as a manifestation of other, underlying problems 
to which the student may be subject. 

Rumberger (1907) comments that no-one really knows what causes 
students to drop out of school. Dropouts themselves have been 
found to cite school^related, economic and personal reasons for 
leaving school. However, these reasons do not reveal the under¬ 
lying causal factors that lead to drooout: "Many reasons, such as 
getting a job or getting pregnant, should probably be considered 
as symptoms rather than the causes of dropout" (Rumberger, op, 
cit:]09). He suggests that dropping out would itself better be 
viewed as a process of disengagement from school, for either 
academic or social reasons, that culminates in the final act of 
leaving (whether 'voluntarily' or by expulsion). This is the 
general perspective taken in this report, V/hatever the indiv¬ 
idual reasons given for dropout, the causes of dropout are viewed 
ultimately as outcomes of socio-cultural and school processes. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE INCIDENCE OP DROPOUT IN BOTSWANA: PREVIOUS ESTIMATES 


To date, most estimates of dropout rates in Botsiv'ana have been 
based soHely upon the national enrolment statistics. These are 
collected annually from schools, and have the advantage that they 
allow comparisons of enrolments over years and between different 
types of schools. However, they suffer from some serious short¬ 
comings, the most significant of which in the present context is 
that they do not allow the calculation of completion rates. That 
is, no information is given concerning the number of students who 
actually complete either the junior or senior cycle. Hence, these 
statistics lead to significant underestimates of the extent of 
dropout at the secondary level. Despite these limitations, how¬ 
ever, these statististics form the basis for all current est¬ 
imates of dropout and retention rates. As these estimates are 
widely quoted without critical comment (e.g. see Botswana 
Education and Human Resources Sector Assessment, 1904), we shall 
consider them first before proceeding to the more accurate meas¬ 
ures obtained from the present study.. These are presented in the 
following chapter. 

Dropout rates for the junior and senior cycles as calculated 
from the national enrolment statistics are presented for girls 
and boys in Tables 1-4. The disadvantage of the national statis¬ 
tics is that they report only first term enrolments- Hence, the 
enrolments reported for each form are the enrolments at the 
beginning of each year. This leads to a significant underest¬ 
imate of dropout because there is no way of knowing how many 
students leave daring the final year of the junior and senior 
cycles- Furthermore, there is no information concerning rates of 
repetition. 


iDropout During the Junior Cycle 


Tables 1 to 4 illustrate' ra^tes of enroUmemt and the i^ci:de^^tce of 
dropout for girls ancf toys, (fcring the jima'oir cycle. TaWes 1 and 
2 refer to givernment and TablW $ and 4 to comnmnity 

schooler At the junior setsondary level irfi Itottswana there are two 
different types of schdoTsr those run by; ttte governm^ent^ and 
those rrxin by the community^ with government assistance- The 
community s’Chools have constituted a secondhtji^r to the govern¬ 
ment systenr, catering to those students not abbepted for admiss¬ 
ion into a government secondary school. They have traditic^J^ally 
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Table 1: Dropout Rates Among Girls at the Junior Secondary Level in 
Government Schools, 1972-1985 (From the National Enrolment 
Statistics) 
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Sources: Education Statistics, 1976-1985 
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been charactf^rLserl by prn^rer resourcer?, fev/e^r trained teachers 
anrl lower academic standards than the government schools, al¬ 
though e": forts are now being made to redress the balance. 

As the tables show, there has been a steady increase in enrolment 
in both government and community schools since the late sev¬ 
enties. The rate of increase has been tar greatei' in community 
schools than in government schools: between 1978 and 1985, total 
enrolment in government schools increased by 45 per cent, while 
that in community schools increased by 60 per cent- This reflects 
the high demand tor schooling among groups unable to gain access 
to government schools. Form 1 enrolment dropped in both types of: 
schools in “^985 because the high levels reached in 19R4 as a 
result of a sudden, major expansion could not be completely 
sustained. 

That a large proportion of the students in community schools are 
girls is also clear from Table 2: girls have made up 65-70 per 
cent of all Form 1 groups in community schools since the late 
seventies. In government schools, on the other hand, the prop- 
ortion of girls entering Form 1 has remained constant at around 
55 per cent. Why the demand for schooling among girls in Botsw¬ 
ana has been considerably higher than among boys has still to be 
satisfactorily explained, although various explanations relating 
to differential opportunity costs for girls and boys, alternative 
employment opportunities for boys and the effects of mine labour 
migration to South Africa have been put forward (e.g. see All¬ 
ison, 1978; Chernichovsky and Smith, 1979; Case, 1982). 

Although there have been some fluctuations in the dropout rates 
in both school systems, probably due to inconsistencies in data 
collection and reporting (e.g. 1979), it is evident from Tables 1 
and 2 that the dropout rate for girls in government schools has 
been consistently higher than that for boys. The dropout rate 
for girls since 1976 (excluding 1979) ranges from 4 per cent in 
1985 to 13 per cent in 1983, while that for boys ranges from 3 to 
8 per cent. The dropout rates for boys in the 1983-85 cohort 
appear to be very low, and are probably an artefact of the 1984 
expansion in Form 1 enrolments. Although no information concern¬ 
ing the rate of repetition is available by sex for the years 
under consideration, it is likely that these rates were generally 
low. 

The data for community schools are probably less accurate than 
those for government schools, especially for 1982, but the trends 
revealed in Tables 3 and 4 are nevertheless fairly consistent. 
For both girls and boys, the dropout rates are much higher than 
in government schools. Repetition rates are also generally 
higher, but unfortunately this information is not available. The 
dropout rates for girls (see Table 3) range from 33 per cent to 
42 per cent, yielding an extremely high average of 38 per cent. 
Greater variation is evident among the boys, where rates range 
from 22 per cent to 47 per cent. As can be seen from Table 4, it 
appears that, unlike the girls, the boys" rate of dropoiit is 
decreasing. However, the inaccuracies inherent in the collection 
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Table 4: Dropout Rates Among Boys in Private and Community Junior Secondary 
Schools, 1972-1985 (From the National Enrolment Statistics) 
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of national statistics as well as the lack of repetition rates 
make any judgements concerning trends in dropout behaviour in 
community schools difficult to substantiate. The average drop¬ 
out rate for boys during the junior cycle was 34 per cent: 
slightly less than that for girls. 

High as these rates are, they considerably underestimate the true 
incidence of dropout from Botswanasecondary schools. A final 
set of figures measuring enrolment at the end of the junior cycle 
is also necessary in order to obtain a truer measure of the drop¬ 
out occurring during the junior cycle. 


Dropout During the Senior Cycle 


Enrolment figures for girls and boys in government schools at the 
senior secondary level are given in Tables 5 and 6 for 1972-1984. 
In contrast to the junior secondary schools, boys at this level 
outnumber girls. Between 1972 and 1984, girls constituted around 
40 per cent of all senior level entrants. 

As was the case for the junior cycle, it is not possible to 
obtain a true indication of the extent of dropout from the data 
because of the lack of a final Form 5 enrolment figure- From the 
data which are available, however, it is apparent that the drop¬ 
out rates for girls in the cohorts entering Form 4 between 1972 
and 1985 were considerably higher than those for boys. Dropout 
rates for the latter ranged from 0 to 4 per cent, with an average 
rate of about 2 per cent. For girls, the range was from 3 per 
cent to 9 per cent, with an average of around 7 per cent. Hence, 
of the 5581 girls who began the senior cycle during the years in 
question, 406 had dropped out by the beginning of Form 5. Only 
143 of the 7926 boys had done so. 

As indicated earlier, the number of students dropping out during 
Form 5 cannot be ascertained from these figures. However, the 
data which are available indicate that the dropout rates for both 
sexes are lower at the senior than the junior level. The average 
dropout rate for girls during junior secondary school was 11 per 
cent, and 7 per cent during the senior school. The average 
dropout rate for boys during the junior school was 5 per cent, 
compared with only 2 per cent at the senior level. 

To summarise: the national enrolment statistics presented in 
Tables 1 to 4 give some idea of the general trends regarding 
dropout among girls and boys during the junior and senior levels 
of secondary schooling, although the extent of dropout is greatly 
underestimated. Dropout rates were higher during the junior 
cycle than the senior cycle; were higher in community schools 
than government schools? and were higher among girls than boys. 

However, as was pointed out, these data suffer some major limit- 
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Table 5: Dropout Rates Among Girls at the Senior Secondary Level 

in Government Schools, 1972—1985 (From the National Enro 
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ations in that they present no information regarding repetition 
Sr comple“on r.tL. Thir information is crucial if one is to 
SSin an accurate IncUcation of the incidence of dropout and the 
depree of internal efflciencY. Hence, the dropout measures pre- 
sSSSd in both sections of the following chapter are based upon 
“S number of students completing the Junior and senior cycles, 
whSle those presented in the second section also exclude the 


effects of repetition. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE INCIDENCE OF DROPOUT IN TWO NATIONAL COHORTS 


entered secondary school in 1979 and completed in 19 r? w^--, 

Cohort 2 entered in 1981 and completed in 1985. * ^ ^ 

co.p.e.ic„ .atSS ae 


The second method relied nn -t-'ho i ^ 4 .- -• 

IndividuaUsed data, ao III Se 

repeaters could be identified and excluded from the analysis! 

The use of two alternative approaches meant that each could serve 

statistTe reliability of the other. National enrolment 

nes^of BotswLa°r''T®}^ inaccurate although, given the small^ 
ness of Botswana s school population and the well-developed data 

aciiS^tharthoa; • Botswana statistics are undoubtedly more 
accurate than those in many other developing countries. Unfort- 

they have not until recently included informat- 

Irv iever^''^Jt'’'‘"^"°'’ girls and boys at the second- 

^ • This omission renders them particularly unreliable 

for an analysis of dropout in community schools. 

approach used is, of course, the most rigorous, but is 
also the most demanding in terras of time and resources. As the 
information was collected from school records, a pre-requisite 
for the use of the method is the availability of complete and 
accurate records. This condition was fulfilled only iS govern- 

schLir °Po; be applied in community 

mpni- these schools, we must rely on the national enrol¬ 

ment statistics, supplemented by completion rates. 
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3.1 Dropout Rates Calculated from the National Enrolment 
Statistics and Completion Rates 


In order to calculate completion rates, information concerning 
the numbers of students actually completing the junior and senior 
cycles was collected from national registers for the examinations 
which take place at the end of these cycles. This information was 
collected for both government and community schools. The exam¬ 
ination held at the end of the junior cycle is the Junior Certif¬ 
icate Examination (JC), while the Cambridge Overseas Students 
Examination (COSC) terminates the senior cycle. Only those stud¬ 
ents who actually sat these examinations have been included as 
completers. At the time when this study was conducted, the 
junior cycle consisted of three years, and the senior cycle two 
years. 


Table 7. Dropout Rates for Two National Cohorts (Based on 
National Enrolment Statistics and Completion Rates) 


Cohort 


Junior Cycle 

Govt Community 

Senior 

Cycle 

Cohort 1 

Girls 

15.7 

47.2 

11.6 


Boys 

6.7 

30.2 

3.8 


Total 

11.7 

41.5 

7.2 

Cohort 2 

Girls 

16.5 

43.4 

11.3 


Boys 

7.5 

28.2 

3.6 


Total 

12.4 

38.5 

7.0 


Table 7 shows the revised estimates for the number of students 
who dropped out from the two cohorts during the junior cycle and 
during the senior cycle. As the dropout was measured over the 
entire junior and senior cycles, these figures are a more precise 
reflection of actual dropout. The dropout rates are much higher 
than those obtained using only the enrolment statistics, as would 
be expected. They are also higher than other countries in the 
region. For government schools, the dropout rate during the 
junior cycle was 12 per cent for both cohorts. In Zambia, the 
comparable rate is around 5 per cent. During the senior cycle, 
the dropout rate was 7 per cent for both cohorts. Hence, there 
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is considerable internal inefEiciency in Botswana's schools. 
The dropout rates in community schools are even higher, but are 
compounded by high rates of repetition. They will'be discussed 
further below* 


Dropout During the Junior Cycle 


Vie shall first examine the incidence of dropout at the junior 
level, beginning with government schools. 


Government Schools 


A flow chart illustrating the evolution of the two cohorts upon 
which the following analysis is based is presented in Figure 2, 
Cohort 1 began Form 1 in 1979, which means that it completed the 
junior cycle in 1981. The second cohort began Form 1 in 1981 and 
completed Form 3 in 1983. 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 Junior Cert. 



Figure 2: Flow Chart Illustrating the Evolution of Cohorts 1 and 
2 at the Junior Secondary Level 


In Cohort 1, 3653 students entered Form 1 in 1979, of which 40 
subsequently dropped out either during or at the end of the year. 
As a result, only 3613 students entered Form 2, of which 220 
dropped out, leaving 3393 students to enter Form 3. During Form 
3 a further 169 students left which means that, of the original 
3653 students, only 3224 actually sat the final Form 3 examin- 
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Sources: Education Statistics, 1979-1983; Junior Certificate 
Examination Results, 1981 and 1983. 










ation. Students from the cohort who dropped out but later re-- 
entered the educational system could not be included, but such 
cases are few in number. 

The dropout reported for the 1979 Form 1 group is suspiciously 
low; in fact, the results reported in the next section shov; that 
at least 142 students dropped out from this cohort during 1979. 
This reveals the inaccuracy of national statistics, so that some 
of these figures must be treated with caution. 

In the case of Cohort 2, the original enrolment consisted of 4061 
students, of which 210 dropped out in Form 1, 219 in Form 2 and 
75 in Form 3, leaving only 3557 to graduate from Form 3. Again, 
one of the dropout figures appears to be too low. In the sample 
studied, 87 students dropped out of Form 3 during 1983, indicat¬ 
ing that the national figure should be somewhat in excess of 87. 
Instead, the national figure is given as 75. 

The revised dropout rates for the junior cycle based upon the 
number of completers are shown in Table 8. As would be expected, 
they are much higher than those obtained using only the national 
enrolment statistics. Even so, it is likely that the rates 
should be even higher, as inaccuracies in the statistics are 
tending to mask some dropout. For example, the under-reporting 
of Form 1 enrolments in 1979 led to dropout estimates for that 
year which are inconsistent with other years. In addition, as 
indicated earlier, no information relating to repetition rates is 
available, so that Form 3 dropout among both cohorts is probably 
being under-estimated as well- There was clearly repetition 
among boys in the Form 3 class of Cohort 2, for example, leading 
to an overall gain in the number of students. So, the dropout 
estimate for boys of that year is zero, although it is unlikely 
to have been so in reality. 

Although it is difficult to discern a consistent trend, generally 
speaking dropout among girls is highest in Form 2, and lower in 
Form 1 and 3. Among boys, there is no consistent trend. What is 
consistent# however, is the very marked difference in the dropout 
rates of girls and boys. Girls in both cohorts had dropout 
rates of around 16 percent, which is extremely high and should be 
a cause for immediate concern. The dropout rate for boys was 
about 7 per cent which, although still high, is clearly consider¬ 
ably less than that for girls. 


Community Schools 


The revised dropout rates for girls and boys in community junior 
secondary schools are shown in Table 9. The lack of information 
concerning repetition, which is very high in many of these 
schools, means that some years show a net gain of students rather 
than a net loss. Despite this, however, the dropout rates for 
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Table 9« Total Dropout and Dropout Rates at the Junior Secondary 
Level for Cohorts 1 and 2, Corranunity Schools (From the 
National Enrolment Statistics and Completion Rates) 
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these schools are alarmingly hiqh t>io /t 

cohorts are around 40 per cent Ac • '^’ropout rates Por both 
out rates were highest in'porm •) government schools, drop- 

girls than boys. Around 45 per cent nP higher amonn 

dropped out between Form 1 and i ^ O^rls m both cohorts 

boys did so. There is no plushed L?orm^^"" """" 

cerning the rate of renetition for thec^^ available con- 

almost half of the pupils ITlLltTor. 

repeaters in 1983. m addition to 'Interna^^^ classes were 

common that pupils from government schoof^wi^ 
entrance to senior secondary schooft?aLr 

government schools in order to repeat to these non- 

a senior place. The majority of thocf:. ^ again for 

small number of the female repeated had SsS girls. A 

the rule demanding expulsion ?or p^egnaLv of 

of repetition were taken into account ^'the dr 

coininunity schools would be seen to dropout rates in 

among girls. higher, especially 


Dropout During the Senior Cycle 


The progress of 
ustrated in Figure 


the two cohorts through Forms 


4 and 5 


is ill- 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


Form 4 Form 5 


COSC 



Figure 3= Flow Chart lUustrating the Evolution of Cohorts 1 and 
^ at the Senior Secondary Level 


students from Cohort 1 who entered Form 4 in 1982, 85 
. . t)y the beginning of Form 5, with a further 29 

dropping out before the end of the fifth yeaf In Cotarfr 128 

^ entrants dropped out during Form 4, with a 
rurther 35 dropping out during fifth year. 

The total number of dropouts and the dropout rates for the two 
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cohorts during the senior cycle are presented in Table 10. In 
both cohorts dropout rates during the senior cycle were around 
seven per cent, which is much higher than the four per cent 
obtained using only the national enrolment statistics. Once 
again, however, there were marked differences between girls and 
boys. More than 11 per cent of the girls in both cohorhl dropped 
out, compared with less than four per cent of the boys. Dropout 
rates were much higher during Form 4 than Form 5, particularly 
among the girls. Dropout rates for girls in Form 4 were almost 
nine per cent, compared with three per cent during Form 5. For 
boys, the dropout rate during Form 4 was around three per cent 
and less than one per cent during Form 5. These rates reveal a 
surprisingly high rate of dropout, particularly among girls, even 
at the senior level. 


3.2 Dropout Rates Calculated from the Tracer Study 


As Deble (1980) indicates, the only rigorous method for 
pinpointing and measuring wastage in education involves the 
collection of information for individual students. This method 
allows the careful study of school careers, but also requires 
considerable financial and human resources. As a result, such 
information is rarely available. For the present study, however, 
it was necessary to collect individualised information in order 
to carry out the major purpose of the study, which was to 
investigate the causes of dropout. 

To this end, enrolment statistics allowing the calculation of 
total dropout and dropout rates were collected from school rec¬ 
ords (admission registers, attendance registers, class lists and 
report boohs) in 15 government secondary schols at the end of 
1983 and the end of 1985. The information was supplemented and 
verified by in-depth interviews concerning the causes of dropout 
with the former principals, teachers and classmates of those who 
had left. In this way, it was possible to collect accurate and 
complete information about the numbers of dropouts among both 
girls and boys, as well as the reasons for their dropping out. 

The two groups of students studied came from the same two cohorts 
examined in the previous section: that which began secondary 
school in 1979 and completed in 1983, and that which began Form 1 
in 1981 and completed Form 5 in 1985- It should be noted that the 
data used here do not refer to complete national cohorts. In¬ 
stead, a representative sample of government schools was selected 
for the study. This sample was rather extensive, consisting of 
15 government schools- In 1983, when the first stage of the study 
was carried out, there were only 23 government secondary schools 
in Botswana. 

It was originally intended that the study should also cover a 
sample of community schools in order to compare them with govern- 
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ment schools. However, the difficulty of obtaining complete sets 
of records rendered this part of the study so time-consuming and 
inaccurate that it was decided not to pursue it. Data were 
obtained for two community schools but they have not been report¬ 
ed here because of the smallness of the sample. 

In contrast to national enrolment statistics, which are based 
merely upon the number of students enrolled in a given year, the 
method used here involved the tracing of individual students 
through school records, from the time of their entrance into Form 
1 until the completion of their schooling. Again, only those 
students who actually appeared at the final examinations have 
been included as completers. 


Table 11: Dropout Rates for Two National Cohorts (From the 
Tracer Study) 


Cohort 


Junior Cycle 

Senior Cycle 

Cohort 1 

Girls 

18.9 

12.8 


Boys 

8.1 

3.3 


Total 

14.7 

7.4 

Cohort 2 

Girls 

16.2 

12.5 


Boys 

6.1 

3.8 


Total 

11.8 

9.0 


The rates of dropout obtained for the junior and senior cycles 
using individualised data obtained from school records are shown 
in Table 11. The resultant rates are slightly higher than those 
obtained using the national enrolment and completer statistics, 
probably because they taXe account of repetition. Nevertheless, 
they reveal the same trends. Dropout rates at both the junior 
and senior levels are very high in both cohorts, with overall 
dropout rates at the junior level of between 12 and 15 per cent, 
and at the senior level of between seven and nine per cent. The 
dropout rates for girls are again seen to be much higher than for 
boys: more than twice as high at the junior level, and more than 
three times as high at the senior level. During the junior 
cycle, 16-19 per cent of girls dropped out compared with 6-8 per 
cent of boys, while around 12 per cent of the girls who began the 
senior cycle dropped out compared with only three per cent of the 
boys. 
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Table 12: Dropout Rates at the Junior Secondary Level for Co 
horts 1 and 2, Government Schools (From the Tracer 
Study) 



GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOT 

AL 


Coh. 1 

Coh. 2 

Coh. 1 

Coh. 2 

Coh. 1 

coh. 2 

Form 1 

1601 

1500 

1289 

1254 

2890 

2754 

Form 2 

1481 

1414 

1240 

1223 

2721 

2637 

Form 3 

1363 

1302 

1198 

1183 

2561 

2485 

JC Exam 

1267 

1230 

1160 

1168 

2427 

2398 


TB PI 
TB F2 
TB F3 
Tot TB 


15 

7 

3 

25 


6 

4 

0 

10 


10 

3 

2 

15 


3 

2 

0 

5 


25 

10 

5 

40 


9 

6 

0 

15 


TA FI 
TA F2 
TA F3 
Tot TA 


4 7 5 

5 5 1 

1 3 3 

10 15 9 


2 7 9 

2 6 7 

0 4 3 

4 19 19 


M FI 
M P2 
M F3 
Tot M 


1 

0 

1 

2 


2 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 

1 

2 


2 

0 

1 

3 


DO FI (N) 

DO F2 (N) 

DO F3 (N) 
Tot DO (N) 

99 

107 

81 

302 

71 

103 

64 

243 

34 

38 

30 

105 

26 

36 

12 

76 

142 

152 

ill 

425 

101 

141 

76 

325 

DO FI {%) 

DO F2 (%) 

DO F3 (%) 
Tot DO (%) 

6.2 

7.6 

7.4 

18.9 

4.7 

7.3 

5.3 
16.2 

2.6 

3.1 

2.8 

8.1 

2.1 

2.9 

1.2 

6.1 

4.9 

5.6 

5.1 

14.7 

3.7 

5.3 

3.3 
11.8 


TB=transfer within Botswana TA=transfer abroad M=mortality 
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Dropout During the Junior Cycle 


The total dropout and dropout rates obtained for the girls and 
boys in the two cohorts using school-based records are presented 
in Table 12. The total dropout from Cohort 1 was 461 and that 
from Cohort 2 was 356. However, these figures include students 
who left on transfer/ either within Botswana or abroad, as well 
as some students who died- As it is not customary to label such 
students as 'dropouts' they have been reported separately in 
Table 12, and are not included in the total dropout rates given 
at the end of the table. For Cohort 1, 33 students left on 

transfer to other schools within Botswana, 17 left on transfer 
abroad, and two died. This reduces the total dropout for this 
cohort to 425. (It is possible that some of those who were 
transferred within Botswana actually re-entered other schools in 
the sample, but this information was not available). For Cohort 
2, 15 students were transferred within Botswana, 19 left on 

transfer abroad, and three died. This reduces the total dropout 
for the 1981 cohort to 325. Hence, the dropout rate between the 
beginning of Form 1 and the end of Form 3 in Cohort 1 was 15 per 
cent, and that for Cohort 2 was 12 per cent. 

The dropout rates during Form 1 were 5 per cent and 4 per cent 
for Cohorts 1 and 2 respectively; 6 and 5 per cent for Form 2; 
and 5 and 3 per cent for Form 3. Thus, dropout was highest in 
Form 2, and slightly less high in Form 1 and Form 3. However, 
these differences are small, and the rate of dropout across the 
three levels may be regarded as rather uniform. 

VJlien, on the other hand, we compare the extent of dropout among 
girls and boys, large differences become apparent. After taking 
into account dropout due to transfers and deaths, we are left 
with a total dropout for girls in the junior cycle of 302 and 243 
for Cohorts 1 and 2 respectively- This compares with only 105 
and 76 for the two male cohorts. The dropout rates over the 
junior cycle are thus almost three times higher among girls than 
boys in the two cohorts: 19 per cent and 16 per cent for the 
girls, compared with only 8 per cent and 6 per cent for the boys. 

The dropout rates across Form 1, Form 2 and Form 3 remain fairly 
uniform for both sexes, although there is a slight peak in both 
cases at the Form 2 level (see Figure 4). Among girls, the av¬ 
erage Form I dropout (both cohorts) was 5 per cent, 7 per cent 
for Form 2, and 6 per cent for Form 3. Among the boys, the 
average Form I dropout rate was 2 per cent. Form 2 was 3 per 
cent, and Form 3 around 2 per cent. For Cohort 1, as Figure 4 
shows, dropout among both girls and boys was highest in Form 2, 
lower in Form 3 and lowest in Form 1. This was also true of the 
girls in Cohort 2. The trend among the boys in Cohort 2 was 
rather different, however, as dropout rates during Form 3 de¬ 
creased markedly compared with Forms 1 and 2. VJhether this trend 
has continued cannot be ascertained from this data. 
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The high rates of dropout in Form 2 were mentioned independently 
by several of the teachers interviewed during the course of the 
study. Not only was Form 2 the middle year in the junior cycle, 
but it also coincided with the onset of puberty among many stud¬ 
ents. This was considered to be particularly problematic for 
girls. Several teachers commented that Form 2 was the point at 
which many girls who had previously done well at school began to 
lose interest in their school work and to turn their attention to 
other matters* Whether the introduction of the new two-year 
junior cycle will have some counteractive effect upon this tend¬ 
ency will be interesting to see. 


Dropout During the Senior Cycle 


The total number of dropouts and the dropout rates during the 
senior cycle calculated using school-based data are presented for 
the girls and boys in the two cohorts in Table 13. Excluding 
transfers and deaths/ the total dropout for Cohort 1 during Form 
4 was 63 (5 per cent), and during Form 5 was 27 (2 per cent). 
Hence, the total dropout rate from Cohort 1 during the senior 
cycle was about 7 per cent. For Cohort 2, total dropout during 
Form 4 was 83 (5 per cent) and during Form 5 was 48 (3 per 
cent). The total dropout rate from Cohort 2 during the senior 
cycle was thus 9 per cent. These rates are only slightly higher 
than those derived from the national enrolment and completer 
statistics in Section 2.2. 

hs is also evident from Table 13, more students dropped out 
during Form 4 than Form 5: 5 per cent dropped out from the two 
cohorts during Form 4, compared with 3 per cent during Form 5. 

The dropout rates for girls were considerably higher than those 
for boys at the senior level as well as at the junior level. 
During Form 4, 8 and 7 per cent of the girls dropped out from the 
two cohorts respectively compared with only 3 and 2-5 per cent of 
the boys. A similar trend was evident during Form 5, where more 
than 5 per cent of the girls dropped out from both cohorts com¬ 
pared with virtually none of the boys in Cohort 1, and only 1 per 
cent of the boys from Cohort 2. For both cohorts, the number of 
girls who dropped out of senior secondary school was three times 
the number of boys (151 cf. 58). The overall dropout rate for 
girls was a high 12-B per cent for the earlier cohort and 12.5 
per cent for the later one. Among boys, the dropout rates were 
only 3.3 and 3.8 per cent respectively. 

As a result of the two analyses presented in Sections 3.1 and 
3.2, we may draw the following conclusions about the incidence of 
dropout at the secondary level in Botswana's government schools. 
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Table 13: Dropout Rates at the Senior Secondary Level for Co 
horts 1 and 2 (From the Tracer Study) 



GIRLS 

BOYS 

TO 

TAL 

Coh. 1 

Coh. 2 

Coh. 1 

Coh. 2 

Coh. 1 

Coh. 2 

Form 4 

522 

672 

692 

910 

1214 

1582 

Form 5 

478 

615 

669 

884 

1147 

1499 

COSC Exam 

452 

579 

666 

872 

1118 

1451 

TB F4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

TB F5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tot TB 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

TA F4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

6 

TA F5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Tot TA 

2 

6 

3 

1 

5 

7 

M F4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

M F5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tot M 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

DO F4 (M) 

42 

49 

21 

23 

63 

83 

DO F5 (N) 

25 

35 

2 

12 

27 

48 

Tot DO (tl) 

67 

84 

23 

35 

90 

131 

DO F4 {%) 

8.0 

7.3 

3.0 

2.5 

5.2 

5.2 

DO F5 (%) 

5.2 

5.7 

0.3 

1.4 

2.4 

3.2 

Tot DO (%) 

12.8 

12.5 

3.3 

3.8 

7.4 

9.0 


TD=:transfer within Botswana TA=transfer abroad M-mortality 
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I , Dropout, occurs at an overall rate of around 12 per cent 
during the junior cycle, and at a rate of around 7 per cent 
during the senior cycle. 

2* During the junior cycle, dropout is most acute in Form 2, 
particularly among girls, 

3. During the senior cycle, dropout is highest in Form 4, but 
reduces to a negligible rate in Form 5 among boys, 

4- Large gender differences in dropout rates were apparent 
during both the junior and senior cycles- ht the junior level, 
the dropout rate for girls was 2.5 times higher than for boys 
(16-18 per cent for girls cf. 6-S per cent for boys). At the 
senior level, girls dropped out four times more frequently than 
boys (13 per cent for girls cf. 4 per cent for boys). 

The conclusions for community schools are more tentative because 
they are based only upon the national enrolment statistics and 
completion rates, and do not take account of the high rate of 
repetition which occurs in the final year of the junior cycle in 
these schools. With these reservations in mind, the following 
conclusions can be made in reference to community schools. 

1. Dropout occurs at an overall rate of at least 40 per cent 
during the junior cycle. 

2. Dropout rates were generally highest at the Form 2 level, 
especially for girls. 

3. The gender differences in dropout rates were very marked. 
Around 45 per cent of the girls dropped out before completing the 
junior cycle, compared with 30 per cent of the boys. 

The reasons for these high levels of dropout, as well as the 
disturbing gender disparities, will be examined in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE CAUSES OF DROPOUT 


We have so far seen that there is a high rate of dropout among 
both girls and boys at the secondary level in Botswana. V^e have 
also seen that the dropout rates for girls are approximately 2.5 
times higher than those for boys at the junior secondary level in 
government schools, and approximately four times higher at the 
senior level- The main question to be answered now is why. Why 
do so many students leave school during the course of their 
secondary education? And why does this affect so many more girls 
than boys? 

To answer this question, information concerning the reasons why 
students had dropped out was collected case by case from teachers 
and pupils in the schools studied. The reasons given fell into 
five main groups: a) lack of interest in school, b) lack of 
money for school fees, c) pregnancy, in the case of girls, and 
seduction in the case of boys, d) illness, e) expulsion for bad 
behaviour and f) the desire to begin working. There were only a 
small number of cases where the cause of dropout was unknown. 


4.1 Causes of Dropout During the Junior Cycle 


The main causes of dropout at the junior level are presented for 
the two female cohorts in Table 14, and for the two male cohorts 
in Table 15. 

The total number of girls who dropped out from the first cohort 
between the beginning of Form 1 and the end of Form 3 was 303, 
and 243 from the second cohort. As is clear from Table 12, by 
far the most important cause of dropout among the girls in both 
cohorts was pregnancy: 229 cases in Cohort 1 and 177 in Cohort 2. 
Hence, pregnancy accounted for around 75 per cent of all female 
dropout in both cohorts. In relation to the original Form 1 
enrolment, this means that almost 15 per cent of the original 
female entrants left school pregnant before sitting their Junior 
Certificate Examination. 

Other reported causes of dropout among girls were, in order of 
importance, failure to pay school fees, and a lack of interest in 
school. Lack of fees accounted for 8-9 per cent of all female 
dropout in the two cohorts, while lack of interest in school 
accounted for less than five per cent. Both of these factors 
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Table 14: Causes of Dropout Among Girls in Cohorts 1 and 2 in the Junior Secondary School 
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Int=Lack of interest in school Fees^Lack of school fees Preg=Pregnancy Ill=niness 
Exp=Expulsion Un=Unknown. 

Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding off. 








Table 15: Causes of Dropout Among Boys in Cohorts 1 and 2 in the Junior Secondary School 
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were thus far less signficant in causing dropout than pregnancy. 

In both cohorts, the number of girls who fell pregnant was fairly 
similar in Form 1 and Form 3, but increased during Form 2. How¬ 
ever, as dropout resulting from other factors also tended to 
increase during Form 2, the proportion of dropout due to pregnan¬ 
cy remained fairly stable over the three forms. 

Among boys, the picture was very different. Although more than 
400 girls from the two groups left or were expelled from school 
because they were pregnant, only 12 boys were expelled for 'sedu¬ 
ction ^ (making a girl pregnant). \fhether this is because most 
girls become pregnant by outsiders, or because schools do not 
properly enforce the rule that both the boy and the girl involved 
in a case of pregnancy should be expelled, cannot be ascertained 
from this data. Nevertheless, the fact that expulsion for 'sedu¬ 
ction^ accounts for only five per cent of dropout among boys, 
compared with 75 per cent for pregnancy among girls, does lead 
one to suspect that cases of seduction are generally being 
treated more leniently than cases of pregnancy. 

The major cause of dropout among boys was a reported 'lack of 
interest in school'. This accounted for around 20 per cent of 
the dropout from Cohort 1, and around 35 per cent of the dropout 
from Cohort 2. Some of these boys left to join the array and the 
police-force, and to work in the mines at Selibi-Phikwe. How¬ 
ever, despite the fact that 'lack of interest' was the major 
cause of dropout among boys, only 2-5 per cent of all the boys in 
both groups dropped out for this reason. The corresponding 
figure for girls was less than one per cent. 

The second-most important reason for dropout among boys was an 
inability to pay fees. Around 30 per cent of the boys who dropp¬ 
ed out from both cohorts did so because of this. The most crit¬ 
ical period was Form 1, followed by Form 2 and then Form 3. 
Nevertheless, the overall proportion of boys who left school for 
financial reasons was only 2 per cent. Among girls it was 1.5 
per cent. 

The other main cause of dropout among boys was expulsion due to 
bad behaviour (usually drinking or being out-of-bounds). This 
accounted for 12-14 per cent of male dropout, although only 21 
boys were actually affected. This is due to the generally low 
level of dropout among boys. Eleven boys also dropped out be¬ 
cause of illness. 


4*2 Causes of Dropout During the Senior Cycle 


As was shown earlier, rates of dropout at the senior level are 
lower than at the junior level, especially among the boys. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, however, the causes of dropout follow similar 
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Table 16. Causes of Dropout Among Girls in Cohorts 1 and 2 in the Senior Secondary 
School 
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Int=Lack of interest in school Fees=Lack of school fees Preg=Pregnancy 
Sed=Seduction Ill=Illness Exp=Expulsion Rpt=Repeating Un=Unknown. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding off. 








Table 17: Causes of Dropout Among Boys in Cohorts 1 and 2 in the Senior Secondary 
School 
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Work=V7anted to work Int=Lack of interest in school Fees-Lack of school fees 
Sed=Seduction Ill=Illness Exp=Expulsion Rpt=Repeating Un=Unknown. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding off. 









trends at both levels (see Tables IG anri 17). ATnoruj nlrls, 
pregnancy again stands out as the siiproinely imp»->rtanL factor 
causing girls to leave. In all, 56 girls frc-)rn Cr»hort 1 and 75 
Crom Cohort 2 left school because of pregnancy, thus accountinc] 
for around 85 per cent of the total female dropout. Thin means 
that more* than 10 per cent of the girls who began the senior 
cycle left before sitting for their Cambridge Examination because 
they were pregnant. 

Five girls from Cohort 1 and four from Cohort 2 also left because 
of their failure to pay fees. In comparison with pregnancy, 
however, all other factors were insignificant. 

The pattern of dropout among boys at the senior level was more 
erratic across the two cohorts. From Cohort 1, six boys left 
because of a laclc of interest in school, seven left because of 
their failure to pay fees, and five were expelled because of bad 
behaviour* Only one boy was expelled for seduction. In Cohort 
2, expulsion was the major cause of dropout (or 'push--out') , 
followed by lack of interest in school. Only two boys left 
because they had difficulties in paying school fees. Three boys 
were expelled for ^seduction''. Hence, only five of the original 
male Form 4 entrants were expelled during the course of the 
senior cycle for causing a girl to become pregnant, while more 
than 10 per cent of the girls (131) were expelled for being 
pregnant• 

The major reported reasons for dropout in the two cohorts studied 
were thus found to be very different for girls and boys. Preg¬ 
nancy accounted to 75 per cent of all female dropout at the 
junior secondary level, and 85 per cent of dropout at the senior 
level. The most important reasons for dropout among boys were a 
reported lack of interest in school and the inability to pay 
school fees. At the junior level, these factors accounted for 
around 50 per cent of all male dropout. At the senior level, 
expulsion for bad behaviour also contributed significantly to 
dropout among boys. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


TLe dropout rates calculated from the 1979-83 and the 1981-05 
cohorts reveal a rather high rate of dropout in Botswanan's sec¬ 
ondary schools, particularly at the junior secondary level• 

High rates of dropout have considerable financial implications. 
In systems with a high incidence of repetition and dropout, the 
cost per completer of each cycle is higher than need be, as 
students take longer to complete than the set number of years. 

In the case of Botswana, less than 90 per cent of the students 
completed the junior cycle, while the senior cycle was completed 
by 93 per cent of the students who entered it. In Zambia, by 
contrast, more than 95 per cent of students complete both cycles. 
The cost consequences of this failure to complete can be ill¬ 
ustrated by considering the average number of years taken by 
students to complete a particular cycle. In Botswana, the aver¬ 
age number of student years taken by the two cohorts analysed in 
this study to complete the junior cycle in government schools 
were 3.3 and 3.2 repectively. This means that approximately one 
extra term is being spent by each student, on average, to grad¬ 
uate from junior secondary school. If community schools were 
also included, the average number of years taken to complete the 
junior cycle would be even higher. At the senior level, the 
average number of years taken by both cohorts was 2.1. 

The dropout rates for girls were approximately three times those 
for boys. Consequently, the average number of student years 
taken by girls to complete each cycle was higher for girls than 
for boys. The girls in both cohorts took an average of 3.4 years 
to complete the junior cycle, compared with around 3.1 years for 
the boys. 

Clearly, in Botswana dropout is not only an efficiency but also 
an equality issue. Dropout rates among girls in secondary 
schools are unacceptably high, and this has serious educational, 
social and economic consequences. 

The outstanding cause of dropout among girls was pregnancy, 
accounting for 75 per cent of all female dropout at the junior 
level, and 85 per cent at the senior level. In other words, 
almost 15 per cent of all female entrants to the junior cycle 
left school pregnant before sitting their Junior Certificate 
Examination, and a further 10 per cent of the female entrants to 
the senior cycle became pregnant before taking their Cambridge 
Examination. 

The two main reasons given to account for dropout among boys were 
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a repox‘tefl lack of interest in school, and the inability to nay 
school fees. The first of these accounted for 30-40 per cent of 
the total male dropout, while the second accounted for about 30 
per cent. However, as the rate of dropout among boys was so ranch 
lower than among girls, only 4-5 per cent of all male Form 1 
entrants in the sample actually left school for these reasons. 
Many of the boys who did so were subsequently accepted into the 
array or the police force. Expulsion for "seduction' accounted 
for only 5 per cent of male dropout. 

There are, then, major differences in the reasons for girls and 
buys dropping out of school. As we have seen, the vast majority 
of girls who leave school are forced to do so because they are 
pregnant. On the other hand, it appears that many boys actually 
make the decision to leave voluntarily, either because they are 
not interested in school, or because they wish to begin working. 
Does this indicate that girls are more interested in school than 
boys are, and have higher dropout rates only because they are 
unfortunate enough to become pregnant? If the incidence of 
schoolgirl pregnancy could be lowered, would the dropout rates 
for girls then be lower than those of boys? 

From the comments of some of the teachers interviewed during the 
study, it appears that this would perhaps not be the case. IVhile 
almost all teachers and principals agreed that pregnancy affects 
a cross-section of the school population, it was also felt that 
some girls almost deliberately become pregnant in order to be 
able to leave school. Hence, a proportion of those girls who 
fall pregnant may in fact correspond to the group of boys who 
left because they were not interested. In other words, if they 
did not become pregnant, it is likely they would leave school 
anyway. 

A similar argument may foe advanced in relation to school fees. A 
higher proportion of boys than girls left school because they 
were unable to pay their school fees. Why should this be the 
case? Are parents more willing to pay the school fees of their 
daughters than their sons? Given that the majority of pupils at 
the junior secondary level are actually girls, there would seem 
to be some truth in this. Nevertheless, it is also likely that 
part of the explanation may lie in the fact that those girls who 
are aware that there may not be money for next year's school fees 
lose their motivation and ultimately end up falling pregnant* 

Despite these arguments, however, it is clear that there is an 
urgent need to reduce the rate of pregnancy among schoolgirls. 
As we have seen, unwanted pregnancies result in the inter- 
uption, and generally termination, of the education of many young 
girls each year. Many of these girls, according to the teachers 
and principals interviewed, were among the brightest girls in 
their classes. One girl who had been forced to leave was the 
head-girl, while another had recently been a prize-winner in the 
national mathematics competition* Hence, unlike in V'Jestern coun¬ 
tries# where school dropout is strongly associated with low 
academic performance and poor social adjustment, this does not 
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appear to be the case in Botswana. Among girls, at least, en¬ 
forced dropout due to pregnancy affects students regardless of 
their interest in school, their level of academic success, and 
their social background. For the vast majority of girls, the 
onset of pregnancy represents a personal tragedy. 

Not only does pregnancy entail a loss of educational opportunity 
to the girls involved, it also involves serious financial losses 
to the parents or guardians, who must pay rather high school fees 
each year- Because of their low level of education, it is also 
likely that such girls will continue to be an economic burden to 
their parents and the state, as they will find it difficult to 
obtain any employment- Early pregnancies may also have serious 
effects upon the health and emotional well-being of both mother 
and child. The maternal death risk is higher among teenagers 
than older women, and babies are also more likely to be born 
prematurely, to be under--nourished, and to suffer from neglect 
because some teenagers lack the skills necessary to raise a 
child. Many girls also undergo severe emotional distress reult- 
ing from their shame at disappointing those who have been paying 
for their education, and their realisation that they will probab¬ 
ly never return to school. Finally, there is the real risk of 
permanent physical damage to the mother if, as sometimes happens, 
she attempts an illegal abortion. 

The question of what should be done to alleviate the problem of 
teenage pregnancy is currently under discussion. In 1977, the 
National Commission on Education recommended that family life 
education be introduced into secondary schools. So far, however, 
the government has refrained from doing this because it feels 
that some sections of the community are against the idea. Never¬ 
theless, an optional programme of family life education has now 
been included in the upper primary school science syllabus. 
Because of the fear of parental opposition, however, the subject 
has been made non-examinable, and it appears that very few tea¬ 
chers are actually teaching it at present. The crucial issue 
appears to be whether a significant proportion of parents and the 
community really do oppose the introduction of family life educ¬ 
ation. Until this can be determined, it seems unlikely that the 
government will be willing to introduce it on a compulsory basis. 
This position, coupled with the apparent unwillingness of many 
clinics to issue schoolgirls with contraceptive devices, will do 
little to reduce the current high pregnancy rates- 

An alternative measure which could also reduce dropout rates 
among girls would be to make it easier for those who do become 
pregnant to complete their education. This could be done either 
by relaxing the rules governing automatic expulsion, or by more 
actively encouraging girls to return to school after giving 
birth. Although I found several cases of girls who had returned 
to school to complete their Junior Certificate Examinations, many 
never do so. Most of the girls I interviewed had been forced to 
enter community schools or night schools, as it was difficult for 
them to gain entrance to a government school. Given the low pass 
rates in both these types of schools, their chances of succeeding 
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in their exami net ions w^ro nf>t oven if they hnd previf^nsly 
clone v/ell in school . It 153 n pity thet many talented ^irls are 
forced to suffer the consequences for what is, after all, a 
community issue. 
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CHAPTER 6 


DROPOUT AMONG GIRLS: A FINAL NOTE 


This paper has examined the extent and causes of dropout among 
girls and boys at the junior secondary and senior secondary 
levels* It has been shown that 16--18 per cent of all the girls 
in the sample who began Form 1 had dropped out before taking 
their Junior Certificate Examination, compared with 6-7 per cent 
of the boys. At the senior level, 13 per cent of all female Form 
4 entrants dropped out before Cambridge, compared with 3 per cent 
of the boys. 

High as these rates are, we should bear in mind that the major 
share of dropout at the secondary level actually takes place 
between the junior and senior cycles. This becomes clear if we 
follow particular cohorts through all stages of the secondary 
school. The progress of the two cohorts examined in this study is 
presented in Table 18, and is illustrated in Figure 5. The 
figures are based on the national enrolment statistics and 
completion rates presented in Section 3.1. 

As Table 18 shows, less than 35 per cent of the girls from Cohort 

1 who entered Form 1 in 1979 managed to complete Form 5 and sit 
the Cambridge Examination, compared with almost 55 per cent of 
the boys. In Cohort 2/ only about 40 per cent of the girls 
gained entrance to E’orm 4 compared with more than 65 per cent of 
the boys. ^Jhat accounts for this large difference? 

We have already seen that the dropout rates for girls are larger 
than for boys during both the junior and senior cycles. However, 
as Figure 5 shows, the major share of dropout for both sexes 
occurs between Form 3 and Form 4. Fifty per cent of the girls in 
Cohort 1 and 40 per cent of the girls in Cohort 2 were 'pushed 
out' at the point. The same fate befell around forty per cent of 
the boys in Cohort 1 and almost 30 per cent of the boys in Cohort 
2. The higher dropout rate amongst the girls meant that only 35 
per cent of the girls in Cohort 1 and 40 per cent of the girls in 
Cohort 2 were able to enter the senior cycle. Among boys, on 
the ()ther hand, 55 per cent of Cohort 1 and 65 per cent of Cohort 

2 entered the senior school. Thus, while there are clearly 
serious differences between the dropout rates of girls and boys 
during both the junior and senior cycles, as this paper has 
already shown, there are also large differences between the 
numbers of girls and boys leaving school between these cycles. 
What is causing this? 

To gain admission to senior secondary school, a student must be 
successful in the annual selection procedure carried out by 
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Table 18: The Progression of Cohorts 1 and 2 Through Govern¬ 
ment Secondary Schools, Expressed as a Percentage 
of the Cohort Remaining 





Girls 

Boys 

Coh 1 

Coh 2 

Coh 1 

Coh 2 

Form 1 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Form 2 



98.4 

94.9 

99.6 

94,8 

Form 3 



90.1 

87,1 

96.4 

92.2 

JC Exam 



84.3 

83.5 

93.3 

92.5 

Form 4 



33.9 

42.3 

55.5 

66.1 

Form 5 



31.0 

38.6 

54.0 

63.6 

COSC Exam 



30.0 

37.5 

53.4 

63.7 

DO Junior 

Cycle 

(%) 

15.7 

16.5 

6.7 

7.5 

DO Between 

1 Cycles (1) 

59.7 

49.4 

40.5 

28.5 

DO Senior 

Cycle 

(%) 

11.6 

11.3 

3.8 

3.6 

Tot DO Rate (%) 


70.0 

51.2 

46.6 

36.3 


Based on National Enrolment Statistics and Completion Rates 


Sources: Education Statistics, 1979-1983; Junior Cert¬ 
ificate Results, 1981 and 1983; COSC Results, 
1983 and 1985 
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FIGURE 5 





principals and the Ministry of Education. So, the hiah female 
dropout rates occurring after Form 3 could be due either to the 
fact that fewer girls than boys are selected to the senior cvcle, 
or that fewer girls than boys actually take up the places offered 
(or a combination of both). V7hich is it? 


The answer to this question may be gained from the national Form 
4 selection lists, which contain the names of all students sel¬ 
ected for Form 4 in the country. Selection is carried out ioint— 
ly by principals and the Ministry of Education. The number of 
girls and boys selected for the senior level in 1984 is presented 
in Table 19. " ' 


Table 19: Girls and Boys Selected for Admission 
into Senior Secondary School, 1984 


Students 

No. Selected 

Girls 

924 

Boys 

1207 

TOTAL 

2134 

% Girls 

43 


Source: Form 4 Selection Lists, 
Ministry of Education, 1984. 


As can be seen, only 43 per cent of those selected for Form 4 
were girls, thus lending support to the first explanation: the 
high female dropout rate after the Junior Certificate Examination 
is due to the fact that girls are less successful than boys in 
the competition for Form 4 places, rather than that they fail to 
take up those places offered. Of the 2075 boys who completed 
Form 3 in 1983, almost 60 per cent (1207) were offered Form 4 
places, while only 40 per cent (924) of the 2218 girls received 
offers. 

In other words, there is a 40 per cent ""pushout' rate among boys, 
and a 60 per cent rate among girls. At issue here are not the 
high rates, which are due to the lack of senior places, but the 
disparity between the male and female dropout rates. ^'Jhy are the 
girls less successful in being selected into the senior cycle? 

The reason becomes clear when we consider the basis upon which 
selection takes place - Junior Certificate examination results. 
The Junior Certificate Examination takes place at the end of the 
junior school, and its results strictly determine selection into 
the senior level. 
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The Junior Certificate results for 1983, on which the 1984 sel^ 
action was based, are presented in Table 20. It is immediately 
apparent that the girls did not perform as well as the boys: only 
12 per cent of the 'merit' class passes (the highest pass) were 
obtained by girls, as well as only 25 psr cent of the first class 
passes. By contrast, a disturbing 60 per cent of third class 
passes and 70 per cent of the fourth class grades went to girls. 
Less than 25 per cent of third class passes are admitted to Form 
4, while a fourth class is not generally regarded as a pass at 
all. 


Table 20; Junior 
Boys by 

Certificate 
Category of 

Examination 
Pass, 1983 

Results 

for Girls and 

Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

% Girls 

Merit 

1 

7 

8 

12,5 

First Class 

19 

55 

74 

25.7 

Second Class 

507 

824 

1331 

38.1 

Third Class 

1691 

1196 

2887 

58.6 

Fourth Class 

,580 

232 

812 

71.4 

TOTAL 

2798 

2314 

5112 

54.7 


Source: Duncan (1985) 


Here, then, lies the major explanation for the high loss rate for 
girls between junior and senior secondary school: their poor 
performance. In comparison with the boys, the Junior Certificate 
results for girls in both government and community schools are 
very poor indeed- So, while pregnancy does, as we have seen, 
cause considerable numbers of girls to drop out of school, to 
achieve equality between the number of girls and boys at the 
senior levels of the secondary school it will be necessary to 
introduce measures designed specifically to improve the perform¬ 
ance of girls, or changing the present selection procedures to 
discriminate positively in favour of girls. Merely expanding 
overall intake is not enough. The substantial increase in the 
proportion of students entering senior secondary school which 
occurred between 1983 and 1985, for example, did not increase 
the proportion of girls in senior secondary school at all. The 
proportion of girls in the first year of the senior cycle re¬ 
mained unchanged at 43 per cent. Although the problem of school¬ 
girl pregnancy is a serious one, an equally serious obstacle 
hampering the educational advancement of girls at present relates 
to gender disparities in achievement. Until officials and tea¬ 
chers become conscious of, and try to counteract, the many school 
processes which act to lower the educational performance of 
girls, it will be difficult for them to improve their position. 
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